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Plato 
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Introduction 


I had been reading Plato’s works for quite a while, in particular 
in the John Rylands University Library in Manchester during June and 
July 2006 when I read Crito until 27 June, Phaedo 28 June, Cratylus 1 
July, Theaetetus 4 July, Sophist 6 July, Politikos and Parmenides 14 July, 
Philebus 17 July and Symposium 20 July. After that I had to go away 
from Manchester, and so the reading was discontinued. 


I wrote in my note on 14 July 2006, ‘my co = 1 =0 a rediscovery!’ 
Then, ‘my God a Superset a rediscovery!’ I had discovered these on my 
own through my search and research. But my research must have been 
influenced much by Plato’s works, so unknowingly I had arrived at my 
ideas through his influence. 


Thinking that my understanding was something new and worth 
telling people about I was serious enough to write and submitted pa- 
pers to philosophical journals, namely God the Superset to Journal of 
Theological Studies on 2 November 2005, then to Philosophy Journal 
on 8 December 2005. And then, seeing nobody accepted articles on my 
pet little discovery, I submitted it again to The Nation newspaper in 
Bangkok. Still until now no one has shown an interest to publish my 
works on the subject. 


The realisation through reading Plato that everything was a redis- 
covery came as a relieve. I then realised that my articles would not 
have been necessary, and definitely was no longer needed. Therefore 
I left everything behind and began a series of pilgrimages. Of course 
there were other reasons for my leaving Manchester, but looking back 
now this seems to have been a probable cause. 


From 2™ to 9! August 2006 I went around by coach on a British 
Explorer ticket. Then I went to the Outer Hebrides, namely at Caloway 
and Garenin. I was back from the island on 11 August and stayed 
at Rhenigidale. I got a lift to Gairloch where I stayed on 12 August, 
and on 13" August the same lift landed me in Lake District. I explored 
Cumbria until 19 August 2006. Between 22" August and 3" September 
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2006 I walked the Pennine Way, then from 5" until 8** September the 
Hadrian’s Wall. During 11-14 September I helped with some works 
at Scargill House. From 17* until 26° September I walked the Offa’s 
Dyke Path. Thereafter for one month my pilgrimage led me to Oxford, 
Cambridge, London and the area around them, and to the Stonehenge. 


Kit Tyabandha 
The UK and Siam 
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Euthyphrwn 


Problem 1. What is holiness, what unholiness? 


Problem 2. By which things are all holy acts holy? 


Problem 3. Is everything that is holy right, everything right holy? 


Plato leads us through discussions by which a conclusion is arrived 
that holiness and things that all gods love are different. We also find 
that reverence implies fear, but not the other way round, that is fear 
does not necessarily imply reverence. In other words reverence is a 
subset of fear. 


Similarly odd number implies number, but not number odd num- 
ber, since odd number is a subset of number. 
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Apologia 


Wisdom is not saying you know when you know not. 


When a leader is ousted out no matter how popular he might once 
be it is because the sentiment risen against him from the mass not by 
the doing of any particular person, though the latter may have done 
it. Likewise in an assassination the assassin has far less to do with the 
cause than with the brutal action conducted. 


Socrates knew how it was not his archenemy but the people that 
were rising against him. 


..., that great hatred has arisen against me and in the minds of 
many persons. And this it is which will cause my condemnation, 
if it is to cause it, not Myletus or Anytus, but the prejudice and 
dislike of the many. 


Injuring a man unjustly you injure yourself. Soul is more important 
than money. If you fight for the right and want to preserve your life 
for a while, then be a private citizen not a public man. 


More than answers, the question is more important. Until you 
know what holiness is, do not prosecute anyone. On the other hand, 
you can never know what holiness is. 


Socrates was speaking to a Roman soldier, and he said to him thus, 
‘You follow men’s commands, why do you not follow God’s regardless 
of fear and danger?’ 


‘I do not do it for money,’ he said, ‘poverty is my witness.’ 


‘Iam convinced I have intentionally done no one wrongs, but I can 
not make you convinced.’ 


No one know death. Yet we fear death, what we do not know. Do 
not presume to know what you do not. Do not fear death. 


He was being prosecuted, and said to his friend, ‘I go to die, and 
you to live; but which of us goes to the better lot, is known to none but 
God.’ 
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Crito 


I think Plato thinks that the state is god, and that we belong in it. 


Similar to what Shakespeare said, Plato also tells us that sometimes 
we need to change our mind on certain things in order to find ourselves. 
Shakespeare put it this way in Love's Labour’s Lost (Act 4, Scene 3), 


Let us once lose our oaths to find ourselves, 
Or else we lose ourselves to keep our oaths. 


It is better to die virtuous than to live in shame. 


Then, Crito, let it be, and let us act in this way, since it is in this 
way that God leads us. 
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Phaedo 


Philosophy is the study about death, and dying. 


Theorem 1. Soul exists. 


Proof.: Things are generated from their opposites. Therefore the living 
is generated from the dead. Therefore soul exists. o 


Learning is recollection. But instincts exist. Hence souls exist. 


Plato argued that the sense of equality and absolutes is acquired 
before birth. Souls, through pleasures are captured by the body and 
part with the communion with the divine, pure and absolute. We 
should behold that which is true and divine and not a matter of opin- 
ion. He asked whether we are inferior to swans who sing best when 
they are about to die. 


Souls are like men, bodies clothes. Both wear out several of the 
other after a while. 


One should argue after the truth, not to protect one’s opinions. 
Knowledge is a recollection. 


Is soul a kind of harmony? Can we make an analogy lyre-harmony 
and body-soul? Harmony comes after a lyre, and gone before it. Is it 
true likewise that the soul arrives after the body and departs before it? 
Since souls may oppose bodies, therefore such analogy is not possible. 
Also, harmony may have degrees, that is there can be more or less 
of it whereas souls are equal. The oneness of souls implies perpetual 
harmony. 


The trouble with literal argument is that the language, the word- 
ings are sometimes tricky. Perhaps a way out of this is to use mathemat- 
ics, with its strict definitions, and to use physics, with its quantitative 
style of study. 


People usually worry themselves with things instead of with the 
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power which drives them. 


There exist absolutes, things are beautiful because of beauty they 
contain. 


All things have their opposites. Nothing admits its opposite. Soul 
causes life, as number one address. So the opposite of soul is death 
Therefore soul does not admit death, that is to say, the soul is immortal. 


Questions still remain after Plato. For instance, is it a mere matter 
of personification, of souls shunning those souls who had done wrong? 
Since all souls are equal and never evil, does death free them from the 
world and from earthly guilts? 


Water encompasses fish. The earth encompasses water. The uni- 
verse encompasses the earth. Then the soul encompasses the universe. 
The soul live much longer than the earth, as long as the universe. Then 
is there a higher soul yet encompassing it? And then God encompasses 
everything. 


I think this has an influence on C. S. Lewis’s Trilogy, namely The 
Cosmic Trilogy, comprising Out of the Silent Planet (1938), Perelandra (1943) 
and That Hideous Strength (1938). 


When it comes to morals and the segregation of souls Plato switch- 
es suddenly to myths, for example that about Tartarus and Achenon, 
even though he also said that he did not mean it literally. I find such 
idea of merits and rewards still pagan. 


And of these, all who have duly purified themselves by philos- 
ophy live henceforth altogether without bodies and pass to still 
more beautiful abodes which it is not easy to describe, nor have 
we now time enough. 


‘Is heaven the universe?’, I asked myself. If so, limbo must be the 
diffusion time to join it. 


We may not live in vacuum of space but that is where our soul 
belong. Therefore we fear God, but our souls rejoice in Him. The 
reunion of the goods and the bads means a punishment for the latter 
but a reward for the former. 


In his story Phaedo represents all our worldly life. 
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If you take care of yourselves you will serve me and mine and 


yourselves, whatever you do, ... 


Compare this with what Buddha said (cf Buddhapada 166). 
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Cratylus 


Names are what the gods call things, for example ‘gene’ and so on. 
There is a difference between true names and word names. Definitions 
are true names. 


The question Plato presents here is an extremely interesting one, 
even though some of the investigations are rather naive. 


Plato talks about some words in Greek. There is a word ‘daymon- 
es’, which means ‘wise and knowing’. There is another word ‘daimon- 
es’, which means ‘spirits’. The word ‘yrws’ means ‘hero’ In its Attic 
form it is ‘heros’, and in Ionic ‘HRWS’. The word ‘érws’ means ‘love’. 
Its Ionic form is ‘ERWS’. Definition is association, association of words. 
Thus it is that through the facade of etymology Plato discusses serious 
things. 


According to Plato there are words which are considered elemen- 
tal, which are the origin of all names. These words are also imitation, 
but of neither shape, sound, nor colour. One could present these el- 
emental words by letters, and then combine them into other words. 
What we have is then a construction of a systematic language. 


Plato said that ‘f’, ‘ps’ and ‘s’ represent violent movements. Fur- 
ther ‘d’ means binding, ‘t’ rest, ‘l’ gliding movement, ‘n’ internal, ‘a’ 
greatness, ‘y’ length, and ‘o’ round. The idea being looked at here is 
now a well developed information coding in coding theory. We have 
here, however, informing names. 


Lawgivers make definitions. Pictures can be either like or unlike, 
in other words either correct or wrong. Similarly names can be either 
seeming or unseeming, that is either true or false. Since both names 
and laws are words, therefore some lawgivers are good and others bad. 


Words are, however, but images, which are not to be exactly the 
same as the things they themselves represent. Plato presents the fol- 
lowing question. 


... the image must not by any means reproduce all the qualities 
of that which it imitates, if it is to be an image? 
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A name must be different from the thing, or else they would be 
duplicates of thing not a thing and its name. Thus there are different 
degrees of correctness of words, and hence of clauses and sentences. 
Also there are primary names and composite names. 


Correctness and trueness are mere convention. Custom and con- 
ventions play a role in correctness of names. 


Socrates talks about amathia (ignorance), and contrasts it with toi 
ama thewi idntos poreia (the progress of one who goes with God). 


How is reality to be learnt and discovered? Since all things are 
changing, therefore it is better to learn from the actual things in terms 
of their absolute qualities than to learn from their names. 


The following sounds uncannily like a precursor to Heisenberg’s 
uncertainty principle in Quantum Mechanics. 


PWs ofin an efy ti ekeino 6 mydépote wsatitws échei? 
How, then, can that which is never in the same state be anything? 


Ama gar an epiéntos toi gnwsoménou Allo kai alloton gignoito 
wste ouk an gnwsthefy éti opoién gé ti estin y pWs échon; gnWsis 
dé dypou oudemia gignwWskei 6 gignwskei mydamws échon. 


For at the moment when he who seeks to know it approaches, 
it becomes something else and different, so that its nature and 
state can no longer be known; and surely there is no knowledge 
which knows that which is in no state? 


‘Geometry or any other form of philosophy?’ Geometry is mathe- 
matics is philosophy, therefore to Plato mathematics is philosophy. 


Socrates is the questioning in us! It is said that he did not exist 
as a person as such. May be this is true, and he could represent the 
critical thinking in us. As a testimony to this, those leaving him earlier 
than they should found bad companies, and so on. He makes minds 
pregnant in labour and, ‘the delivery is due to the god and me.’ 


Socrates complained, ‘they have considered impostures and images 
of more importance than the truth.’ 
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‘You could not rightly ascribe any quality whatsoever to anything’ 
Compare this with Jesus’s ‘judge not!’, and Buddha’s ‘no ditthi!’ 


‘Nothing ever is, but is always learning.’ This is search and re- 
search, as Buddha had taught in his Kalamasutra and in his saying 
against ditthi (opinion). ‘Esti mén gar oudépot’ oudén, aei dé gignetai.’ 


Looking at Plato’s argument, then Swkratys (Socrates) is the ques- 
tionings and critical thinking. Eukleidys, Terpsiwn, Theodwros and 
Theaitytos are all within him. Compare this with the Me in Christ in 
God. In the point of view of Plato perhaps it is the Me in Socrates in 
God. But since the questioning of an inquisitive mind can never ex- 
ceed the boundary of knowledge, that is to say, reality and universe, 
whereas God could, we could combine these two statements to make 
the Me in Socrates in Christ in God. Here the Me is limited to within 
the Soul, Socrates is bounded by an initiative limit, Christ is bounded 
by the boundary of knowledge, namely the universe and the limit of 
our comprehension, and God is the Superset. 


‘Nothing is which appears.’ Compare this with Shakespeare’s 
‘nothing is but what is not.’ We have no proof whether this is wakeful- 
ness or a dream. 


There are only unions of things, no definite being or becoming. 


‘None of the arguments comes from me, but always from him who 
is talking with me.” The questions belong to humanity, the solutions to 
us. 


Is knowledge the same as perception? Our Socrates led us on 
our way to answer this question. We remember even when we no 
longer see the things, therefore knowledge and perception are different. 
Furthermore, if perception and knowledge are the same, then we are 
led to all sorts of contradiction, for example if we shut one eye then 
we must be at the same time both knowing and not knowing. But our 
memory of having felt something is not the same as the time when we 
felt it. Therefore it is possible to both know and not know at the same 
time. 


The Socrates in us should be impersonal. The solutions we arrive 
at are our brainchild. 


‘But he is dead, and we are abusing the orphan.’ The father is 
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dead, leaving an orphan defenceless. The guardians refuse to help. We 
refuters must do so in the name of justice. (Compare this to Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets) 


What is the difference between a philosopher and a lawyer? A 
philosopher is free and at leisure whereas a lawyer is in a hurry. 


God is in no wise and in no manner unrighteous, but utterly and 
perfectly righteous. 


‘Two patterns, my friend, are set up in the world, the divine which 
is most blessed, and the godless, which is most wretched.’ 


Trueness may not vary from person to person, else if A says, ‘Iam 
true and you are true’ while B says, ‘I am true but you are false’, then 
A would be false. 


The ancient says, ‘the origin of all things is Ocenus and Tethys, 
flowing streams, and that nothing is at rest’. Melissus and Parmenides 
says, ‘everything is one and stationary within itself.’ ‘Sthion akinyton 
teléthein wi pant’ 6nom’ einai’, ‘so that it is motionless, the name of which 
is the All.’ 


The above argument shows juxtaposition between ‘the whole’ and 
‘flowing’. Both seem to be correct, that is flowing within the whole. In 
other words, the concept of the whole is correct so long as we keep in 
mind that it is not static but dynamic. 


There are two kinds of motion, that is alteration and motion in 
space. Perception and the percipient are active, whereas the perceived 
and quality are passive. Is movement when the passive becomes per- 
cipient, but not perceptive, and the active becomes, not a quality, but 
endowed with a quality? 


Are all things in flux? If so and if perception is knowledge, then 
knowledge is not-knowledge. 


What is opinion, what is false opinion? ‘Auto deixei’, ‘the event 
itself will show.’ Opinion comes with persuasion, whereas knowledge 
comes with teaching. True opinions are no knowledge. Take judges as 
an example, they may be persuaded without being taught. 


Knowledge is true opinion together with reason. Primal elements 
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are perception, so they are truth but no knowledge. Compound things 
could be either true opinion or knowledge, so they are both truth and 
knowledge. 


The whole is different from all, for we know names but not the 
letters. 


This is the question of existence, the same question of ‘to be or 
not to be.’ We may know what a code stands for, but do we really 
understand each letter of the alphabet used to make up the words of 
the code? We know things, but not the Creator. In other words, we 
knot God, but not all things He creates. 


Is ‘all’ in the singular the same as ‘all’ in the plural? ‘Ta dé ge panta 
meéry to pan einai wmoldgytai, eiper kai o pas arithmos to pan éstai’, ‘but we are 
agreed that the all must be all the parts if all the number is to be the 
all.’ ‘To élon ar’ ouk éstin ek mertin, pain gar an ety ta panta 6n méry’, ‘then 
the whole does not consist of parts for if it consisted of all the parts it 
would be the all.’ 


‘Knowledge is the ability to tell some characteristic by which the 
object in question differs from all others.’ 
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Sophist 


A part of Art is acquisitive. A part of acquisitive art is coercive. A 
part of coercive art is called hunting. 


Things can be for the body or for the soul. Examples of those for 
the soul are arts. 


Plato looks at the definitions of Sophists, statesmen and philoso- 
phers. 


All badness comes from stupidity (thinking one knows when one 
does not). Thus the remedy is education, and the heart of education 
cross-questioning. 


‘Not-being’ is absurd and should exist in neither singular or plural. 


That not-being reduces him who would refute it to such difficul- 
ties that when he attempts to refute it he is forced to contradict 
himself. 


‘That which is not’! ‘Defeated in the refutation of not-being.’ 


Yet Plato’s not-being is but an abstraction of the physical idea of 
number. One could say it is a grammatical number. As mathematics it 
belongs to a language, not the physical world. So long as Euclid’s point 
with no dimensions, line with one and only one dimension, and plane 
with exactly two dimensions exist, so could our not-being. 


Thus Sophists, who are image-makers, are difficult to refute. 


Who say that images are not-being? Images are created beings, 
that is things. 


Not-being is an idea similar but more profound than, for instance, 
no one. In the case of the latter one could imagine someone is there, and 
then take that someone out. The space remaining there is therefore that 
no one. In other words it is a complementary self. Similar nothing is no 
not-being but a not-a-thing. 
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Parmenides 


Stranger: In defending myself I shall have to test the theory of 
my father Parmenides, and contend forcibly that after a fashion 
not-being is and on the other hand in a sense being is not. 


‘Ou gar my pote toito damyi, physin, einai my ednta; alla st 
tysd’ aph’ odoti dizymenos eirge nédyma’, ‘never let this thought pre- 
vail, saith he, that not-being is; but keep your mind from this way of 
investigation.’ 


Could not-being be on the same par with false words, false opinion, 
image, likeness, imitation and appearance? Trying to disprove one’s 
own theory, say the both being and not-being are. But the both are 
being, and no not-being at all. 


In addition to what Plato said, could not-being be considered as 
being neither thing nor space, nor no-space, nor no-non-space? But then 
again the word ‘being’ we used preceding the ‘neither’ has betrayed us 
somewhat. Shakespeare would have said, ‘and nothing is but what 
is not.” What is a thing but atoms plus space. What is an atom but 
nucleids plus space. What is nucleids but quarks plus space, and so on. 


Are we merely names of the same thing? (that is being?) The 
names are merely names of names. 


‘Xenos Eleatys: Kai to én ge, ends 6, noma on kai tott ondmatos ait to én 6n’, 
‘An Elean Stranger: And the one will turn out to be the name of one and 
also the one of the name.’ One is both the name of unity and also the 
unity of which the word ‘one’ is the name. 


One implies parts, yet one must be absolutely without parts. Being 
identified by unity, the all will be more than one, else if absolute whole 
exists, the being lacks something of being. Then the being is not-being, 
since it is deprived of being. If the whole does not exist at all, the being 
could not have ever come into existence. 


Adding to what Plato has said, nothing less than the All is any- 
thing. If we look at an aggregate of particles, ultimately no boundaries 
are definable. God is a distributed system and we are also distributed 
systems. Is the body fluid in us us, fluids in our cells us? What all 
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things are are but parts of All, with no meaningful boundaries defin- 
able. 


Nothing apart from the whole can have quantity. 


Plato discussed movement as against rest. In nowadays context we 
have Big Bang versus a stationary universe. 


Discussing Sophist versus philosopher, Sophist is like darkness for 
they hardly see, whereas philosopher the brilliant light of the divine, 
‘for the eyes of the soul of the multitude are not strong enough to 
endure the sight of the divine.’ Sophists look at not-being whereas 
philosophers at being. Furthermore, Sophists use practical and empiri- 
cal methods whereas philosophers use ideas in their study. 


In relation to each of the classes, being is many, and not-being is 
infinite in number. 


The prefix ‘not-’ indicates something different, not opposite. 


The attempt to separate everything from everything else is not 
only not in good taste but also shows that a man is utterly un- 
cultivated and unphilosophical. 


God is the Superset. 


The complete separation of each thing from all is the utterly 
final obliteration of all discourse. For our power of discourse 
is derived from the interweaving of the classes or ideas with one 
another. 


The negative has only a relative existence and is not the opposite 
of the positive, but only differ from it. Not-being is one of the classes 
of being, permeating all being. 


‘Phainetai gar otin problymatwn gémein’, ‘for he seems to have no end 
of defences.’ 


Let us look at the interrelationship between speech, opinion and 
image-making. Speech could be affirmative or negative, opinion true- 
ness or falsehood, and image-making likeness or fantastic. A Sophist is 
the imitator of a philosopher. Long speeches mark a statesman. 
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Politikos 


Classes are parts. A statesman is a herder of harmless animal. 
Plato compares man with pig. 


The Creator created and then left the universe alone. Entropy 
increases, and then the Pilot takes over. 


But who is the Pilot but the Creator himself. 


The universe runs forwards until it reaches an ultimate point from 
where it then reverses the direction. Then everything runs backwards, 
for example birth from the earth, and so on, until an absolute annihila- 
tion. 


The art of weaving should include that of making weaving tools. 
The division becomes a mess if not impossible. Thus we could divide 
arts into contingent part, which provides tools, and actual part, which 
makes the thing. 


The standard of the mean exists if and only if the art concerned 
exists. Greater and less are relative to one another and to the standard 
of the mean. 


And, moreover, anyone who finds fault with the length of dis- 
courses in our discussions, or objects to roundabout methods, 
must not merely find fault with the speeches for their length and 
then pass them quickly and hastily by, but he must also show that 
there is ground for the belief that if they had been briefer they 
would have made their hearers better dialecticians and quicker 
to discover through reason the truth of realities. 


The above passage may remind one of the case of the proof of the 
four-colour theorem. 


Is everything that exists the instrument of something or another? 
Then in addition to Plato’s discourse, is everything that exists the in- 
strument of everything? The latter is added because it explains the idea 
of shared responsibility. All guilts committed by a person are shared 
by humanity as a whole. 
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Do all forms of government try to imitate a rule by a single ruler? 
Monarchy can be royalty or tyranny. It is the extreme case which could 
be best or worst. The rule of the few can be aristocracy or oligarchy. 
This is a moderate form of government. The rule of the many, that is 
democracy, can be lawful or lawless, as in mob rule. This is a weak 
form of government. It is worst in orderly time, best in chaotic one. 


Both self-restraint and courage are subsets of virtue. At times they 
intersect each other. The weaving together of restraint and courage 
makes a statesman. 
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Parmenidys 


‘For you in your poems, say that the all is one?’ Is existence one 
or many? 


... and when it was written some one stole it, so that I could not 
even consider whether it should be published or not. 


All things are one and many, but the one is not the many nor the 
many the one, that is to say, absolute one and many. In addition to 
Plato, infinity and one and zero are equivalent (absolute one and zero), 
and that is God. In other words, infinite field and trivial fields are the 
same. 


An idea is one and the same, but is in many places at once, that 
is to say, it is in all its participants at the same time. This is like 
spreading a sail over many persons and say it was one, and all of it 
was over many. Only a part of an umbrella covers each thing. Thus a 
part is not the whole. 


The one cannot be the many. Therefore it can have not parts. It 
also can have no beginning or end. That is to say, it is unlimited. 


Is each idea one and distinct from concrete things? Ideas are 
thought, thought of something. That something is again an idea. Then 
is everything an idea? 


Kephalos: Antiphon said that Pythodorus told him that when Zeno 
said this he himself and Antiothenes and the rest begged Par- 
menides to show his meaning by an example and not to refuse. 


The one is unlimited and not at all. It cannot be in anything, not 
even in itself. It cannot surround anything. It cannot move in space. 
Neither can it move in time. It can be in any time. 


Adding to Plato, One is no singular, no plural, nothing. If we 


accept that God is Superset, then all these issues are solved, and so 
could we prove the One. 


Next we look at being and unity. All parts are composed of these 
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two. Then the One, that is the Whole, comprises both being and unity. 
Hence the One must be infinite. 


Additionally the One is the infinite of infinities. Being is a subset 
of other, that is the complement of one. So being differs from one by 
virtue of that other. 


Now what about one and being one? 


It seems there can be both without twoness, that is interspersed, 
undefinable boundary. Compare this with the Holy Spirit. 


If one exists, then number exists. To see this we look at one and 
other, which make up a pair, that is to say, two. Next we could look at 
one, other and pair, and have then three. This leads us to all numbers. 


If number exists, they must be infinite. 


Thus Plato succeeded in reasoning how the existence of one implies 
the existence of infinite! 


Existence, then, is distributed over all things, which are many, 
and is not wanting in any existing thing from the greatest to the 
smallest? 


Yes, ‘for how can existence be wanting in any existing thing?’ 


It is split up into the smallest and greatest and all kinds of exis- 
tence; nothing else is so much divided, and in short the parts of 
existence are infinite. 


‘Its parts are the most numerous of all.’ 


Then unity is an attribute of every part of existence and is not 
wanting to a smaller or larger or any other part. 


Plato looks at one and existence. One is as many as its parts, which 
is infinite, that is as many parts as existence’s. 


All the parts are in the whole, the whole not in any part. 


For if it is in all, it must be in one, for if it were wanting in any 
one it could no longer be in all; for if this one is one of all, and 
the whole is not in this one, how can it still be in all? 
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This is a solution to the Old Testament before Jesus gave us his. 
Also, one wonders whether the Greeks worked much with real num- 
bers. Since they knew Pi and worked with geometry and Pythagoras, 
they must have known real numbers. But Plato’s arguments seem to 
be based solely on integers. Perhaps his purpose is to make it simpler, 
and clearer to clarify things. Modern analysis seems to be influenced 
much by Plato’s method. 


The one was, is and will be. 


In other words, Superset covers all time. 


Then the part is a part, not of the many nor of all, but of a single 
form and a single concept which, we call a whole, a perfect unity 
created out of all. 


The one is different from the other, and vice versa. They are in the 
same state, that is like each other. We have now one, other, whole and 
all. 


Therefore if one exists the one is all things and nothing at all in 
relation both to itself and to all others. 


If one does not exist, then non-existent needs existence to continue 
being non-existent. The one needs existence to attain non-existence. 
That is the one has existence. 


One can see therefore that the one both is and is not. Compare this 
with Shakespeare’s ‘to be or not to be.’ 


The non-existent one partakes no such attributes as greatness or 
smallness, likeness or difference, and so on. 


This seems like trying to find whether God is the one or the non- 
existent one (not whether God exists or not, because the non-existent 
exists!) The non-existent one is different, but not to the one since that 
does not exist, then to each other lest it be others of nothing. They are 
fractions mutually different (not each one’s, since one does not exist.) 
They appear one from a distance, at closer inspection infinite in number. 


Is this the origin of epsilon and calculus? 


‘If the one is not, nothing is.’ 
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Whether the one is or is not, the one and the others in relation 
to themselves and to each other all in every way are and are not 
and appear and do not appear. 


‘If the others exist and the one does not, the others will be neither 
one nor many (for then, if none of them is one they are nothing at all.)’ 


My discovery that oo = 1 = 0 was a rediscovery. And so was my 
pet definition of God as being the Superset. It can be disheartening 
when you read. 
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Philebus 


Knowledge is good, but there are many forms of it, some of which 
oppose others. 


Man is one, ox is one, the beauty is one, the good is one. 


Préton men ei tinas de? toiatitas einai monddas upolambanein alythws otisas; 
eita pws ati tatitas, mian ekastyn otisan aei tyn autyn kai myte génesin myte 
élethron prosdechoményn, 6mws einai bebaidtata mian tatityn; meta de tont’ 
en tois gignoménois ati kai apeirois eite diespasményn kai polla gegonuian 
thetéon, eith’ olyn autyn autis chwris, 6 dy pantwn adunatwtaton phainoit’ 
an, tauton, kai én dma en ent te kai pollois gignesthai. 


The first question is whether we should believe that such uni- 
ties really exist; the second, how these unities, each of which is 
one, always the same, and admitting neither generation or de- 
struction, can nevertheless be permanently this one unity; and 
the third, how in the infinite number of things which come into 
being this unity, whether we are to assume that it is dispersed 
and has become many, or that it is entirely separated from itself 
-— which would seem to be the most impossible notion of all — 
being the same and one, is to be at the same time in one and in 
many. 


And we must not apply the idea of infinite to plurality until 
we have a view of its whole number between infinity and one; 
then, and not before, we may let each unit of everything pass on 
unhindered into infinity; 


‘Ta dé mésa autotis ekphetgei, ois diakechwristai t6 te dialecticWs 
pallin cai t6 episticWs ymas poieisthai pros allylous touts l6gous’, ‘they 
disregard all that lies between the dialectic and the disputatious meth- 
ods of discussion.’ 


Sound is one, and yet infinite in number, as in music and language. 
The origin of grammar was due to Theuth, perhaps an Egyptian, who 
divided sound in language into three group, namely vowel, semi-vowel 
and mutes. Then he divided each of these into primary units. 


God creates the infinite, the finite, mixture of these, and the cause 
for this mixture. 
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Enjoyment or pleasure needs memory (past), opinion (present) and 
calculation (future). Desires are from the soul, the memory of fullness 
while the body is empty. Soul writes and paints into memory. There are 
true and false opinions. There are true and false pleasure. (Compare 
this with Buddha’s ‘no ditthi’) 


Laughing is a pleasure. Envy is a pain. But laughing at a friend’s 
mistake shows envy, thus it is both pleasure and pain, that is an unpure 
pleasure. 


To have knowledge is a pleasure. To lost the memory of knowledge 
is no pain. Therefore having knowledge is a pleasure without pain, that 
is pure pleasure. 


Things can be either generation or good. Pleasure, for instance is 
no good, therefore it is a generation. 


Arts can be either exact or approximate. Building, for example, is 
exact whereas music is approximate, that is you use your guess and 
experience. Arithmetic is a most exact art. It has two types, that of the 
people and that of philosopher. 


Are there two kinds of knowledge, that is to say, pure and impure? 
If we contemplate on this question, knowledge of those things which 
are transitory is less pure, that is impure. On the other hand knowledge 
of things which neither come into being nor pass away is considered 
pure. 


Plato discusses mind, pleasure and truth, and put things into five 
groups, namely first, measure, moderation and fitness, second, pro- 
portion, beauty, perfection and sufficiency, third, mind and wisdom, 
fourth, science, arts, true opinions (that is those of the soul), and fifth, 
pure pleasure. 
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Sumposion 
Ca lWs 9’, éphy, poiWn su; alla pot éstin ofitos? 


‘Very good of you to come,’ he said, ‘but where is the man?’ (It’s 
good of you to come, Agathon, but where is Socrates? ~ Aristodemus) 


‘My own is but meagre, as disputable as a dream.’ Socrates is the 
systematic questioning. 


They were at a party last night. Our Socrates stays not with us 
when we revel. 


Love is of the most venerable standing. The power of love, ‘only 
such as are in love will consent to die for others.’ One could die for 
love, or sleep on doorsteps. 


Two kinds of love are heavenly love and popular love. For trial 
of lovers, a quick capitulation is a disgrace. Also lovers are disgraced 
if surrender from poll, public preferment, or cowering from the en- 
durance of ill-treatment. Compare this discussion of Plato with Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets, which are about the love of writers. For the love of 
teachers Plato gives the following. 


And he will be deemed a good practitioner who is expert in 
producing Love, where it ought to flourish but, exists not, and in 
removing it from where it should not be. 


‘The one at variance with itself is drawn together, like harmony of 
bow or lyre.’ ~ Hera Cleitus 


The universe is held together by the strain of opposite forces. 


All means of communion between gods and men, are only con- 
cerned with either the preservation or the cure of Love. 


Love conceived as a single whole exerts a complete power both 
here on earth and in heaven above. Love for money, even when it 
turned out there was no money from our love, is no less disgrace. Love 
for spiritual improvement of the beloved, even when it is betrayed, is 
no less honourable. 
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Poetry is the art of composing, which in turn is anything passing 
from not being into being. All craftsmen are poets. 


Love is all that desire of good things and of being happy. Every 
man should honour Love. 


‘One learnt leech is worth the multitude.’ ~ Homer ~ 


A man sensible and resolute, ‘he was far more proof against money 
on every side than Ajax against a spear.’ 


Socrates always shows bravery in battles, uses one word for the 
same thing, and gives only sensible speeches. 


A fully skilled tragedian could be a comedian as well. 
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Phaedrus 


Passion obscures judgement. Lover thinks grievous things that 
cause no pain to others, and praises what ought not to give pleasure. 


‘The good things are not the same as the pleasant, nor the bad as 
the painful.’ 


The discourse was not only wonderful but miraculous. That was 
forcing Socrates to make a discourse by threatening to read no more. 


Here Plato starts from a definition of love and refer to it constantly 
throughout. 


He ought never to have accepted a lover who was necessarily 
without reason, but rather a reasonable non-lover; for otherwise 
he would have to surrender himself to one who was faithless, ir- 
ritable, jealous, and disagreeable, harmful to his property, harm- 
ful to his physical condition, and most harmful by far to the 
cultivation of his soul, than which there neither is nor ever will 
be anything of higher importance in truth either in heaven or on 
earth. 


‘The fondness of the lover is not a matter of good will, but of 
appetite which he wishes to satisfy.’ 


‘Ws lukoi Arn agapwWs’, Ws paida philotsin erastai’, ‘just as the 
wolf loves the lamb, so the lover adores his beloved.’ 
But their foolishness was really funny besides, for while they 
were saying nothing sound or true, they put on airs as though 
they amounted to something, if they could cheat some mere 
manikins and gain honour among them. 


Is Socrates a set of people, or a set of questions by various people 
you talk with? 


Madness, which comes from god, is superior to sanity, which is 
of human origin. 


When ‘distress and the greatest troubles’ visit us ‘through some 
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ancient guilt’, madness, taking refuge in prayers, ‘he who has this mad- 
ness is made safe for the present and the after time.’ 


‘A third kind of madness comes from the Muses.” This ‘arouses the 
soul to songs and poetry, by adorning countless deeds of the ancients 
educates later generations.’ 

Os d’ an dneu manias Moustén epi poiyticas thiras aphicytai, peistheis ws 
ara ec téchnys icands poiytys esémenos, atelys autés te cai y poiysis updo tys 
tin mainoménwn y toi swphronotintos yphanisthy. 


‘But he who without the divine madness comes to the doors of 
the Muses, confident that he will be a good poet by art meets with 
no success, and the poetry of the sane man vanishes into nothingness 
before that of the inspired madness.’ 


And our proof will not be believed by the merely clever, but will 
be accepted by the truly wise. 


The soul is ungenerated and immortal. The proof of this is given as 
follows. Soul is ever moving, not moved but itself moving. Therefore 
it is at the beginning of generation, thereby not generated. 


Perhaps soul is the God in us, and perhaps soul, Holy Spirit and 
God are synonyms. 


‘But the divine is beauty, wisdom, goodness, and all such qualities.’ 


For I must dare to speak the truth, especially as truth is my 
theme. For the colourless, the formless, and intangible truly ex- 
isting essence with which all true knowledge is concerned holds 
this region and is visible only to the mind, the pilot of the soul. 


Soul is with God, and somehow is detached from Him. 
I think soul is never detached from God, since God is the Superset. 


‘And when they have come away they feed upon opinion’, lose 
their wings and fall to the ground, enter human the order of whom is, 
1. a philosopher or a lover of beauty 
2. a lawful king or a warlike ruler 
3. a politician, a man of business, or a financier 
4. a hard-working gymnast or those who cure the body 
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. a prophet or those who conduct mystic rite 
. a poet or some other imitative artist 


5 
6 
7. a craftsman or a husbandman 
8. a Sophist or a demagogue 

9 


. a tyrant 


Souls may pass from man to beast and from beast to man. 


For the soul which has never seen the truth can never pass into 
human form. For a human being must understand a general 
conception formed by collecting into a unity by means of reason 
the many perceptions of the senses; and this is a recollection of 
those things which our soul, once beheld, when it journeyed with 
God. 


‘The mind of the philosopher only has wings, for he is always, so 
far as he is able, in communion through memory with those things the 
communion with which causes God to be divine.’ He is initiated into 
perfect mysteries and alone becomes truly perfect, ‘separate himself 
from human interests and turns his attention toward the divine, he is 
rebuked by the vulgar, who consider him mad and do not know that 
he is inspired.’ 


This fourth kind of madness, ‘when he sees the beauty on earth, 
remembering the true beauty, feels his wings growing and longs to 
stretch them for an upward flight, but cannot do so, and, like a bird, 
gazes upward and neglects the things below.’ 


He who loves the beautiful, partaking in this madness, is called 
a lover. 


Pure light, ‘not entombed in this which we carry about with us and 
call the body, in which we are imprisoned like an oyster in its shell.’ 
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